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oppressed, giving them the sovereign's shelter and protection
per misericordiam del in cases for which the common law
did not provide : and out of this method of dealing with
petitions grew the celebrated extraordinary jurisdiction of the
Chancellor, the origin of one great branch of English civil
law, namely Equity.1

Before long, however, the character of the petitions
changed. Parliament became a tangible organ of the state,
and from the end of the fourteenth century many indivi-
duals and corporations began, in their endeavours to obtain
special rights from the highest power, that of legislation, to
apply to Parliament or, from the time of Henry IV, to the
House of Commons alone.2 Further, as we have already
remarked, from the time of Edward III, petitions of a general
nature relating to national grievances from the Commons to
the Crown became frequent. In both classes the foundation
is one and the same, a petition : the result is one and the
samef* an act of parliament. We see, then, that petitions
addressed to the House by individuals containing requests
for the alteration of an existing right, or the creation of. a
new right, as well as petitions addressed to the Crown by
die Commons as a constituent part of Parliament, and con-
taining requests for the creation of a new general right, or
the alteration of an existing general right, led up to legis-
lative acts, that is, were disposed of by agreement of the
Commons with the Upper House and the Crown. Thus
from the very beginning the two great branches of English
legislation, private and public, had a common mode of initi-
ation, namely, by petition.3

In the case of petitions which originated in the House
of Commons, the precatory form became, of course, as time

1  See Clifford,   " Private Bill  Legislation,"  vol. i<5  pp.   270-288;   also
Pollock t " Expansion of the Common Law," pp. 53-80.

2  See Stubbs, " Constitutional History," vol. iii., p. 478, and the passage
quoted by him from Rot. ParL, vol. iii., p. 565.

3  The outward form of procedure in both cases was enrolment.    The
parchment containing the  petition and   the  answer  of the  Crown was
thenceforth  preserved  upon  a roll.   Petitions which were referred to the
King's Council or to the Chancellor, by reason of their contents being legal
complaints, even though they might have reached Parliament, were not
enrolled, and ceased to form any part of the proceedings of Parliament.